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Mexico backs its friendly invitation to 
private investment capital with eco- 
nomic facts spelling opportunities for 
profitable operations. The nation is one 
of the richest mineral countries in the world. Its population is 
growing at a rate almost twice that of the United States. 





Mexico's long-term rate of industrial growth ‘is one of the 


highest in the Western Hemisphere, with industrial produc- 
tion in 1956 up 152 per cent over 1939, compared with a U. S. 
increase of 149 per cent. Figures for the past 10 years show a 
100 per cent increase in agricultural output. During the same 
period per capita income rose 30 per cent, is expected to rise 





at an even faster rate in the next decade. 


This rapid growth calls for constant expansion by Mexico's 
investor-owned electric utilities. To serve the increasing re- 
quirements for electric power and light, the companies of the 
Compafiia Impulsora system are engaged in a $40,000,000 pro- 
gram which will add 124,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
to the system. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION on advantages Mexico offers 
your business, write General Manager COMPANIA 
IMPULSORA DE EMPRESAS ELECTRICAS, §. A. or 
Area Development Department, AMERICAN & FOR- 
EIGN POWER COMPANY, Two Rector St.—New York 6. 


Compafia Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas, S. A. 


BOLIVAR 21, MEXICO I, D: F. 





ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


January 1 — New Year's Eve is celebrated in 
. Mexico City much as in the U.S. All night 
spots are going full blast. The more re- 
ligiously inclined go to midnight Mass, 
after which they have gala suppers at 
home with their friends. 


Throughout January — The 20th anniversary 
of the Rancho del Artista, Av. Coyoacadn 
957, famous for its collection of Mexican 
folklore in all forms, is being celebrated 
by an extraordinary exhibition of the 
Image of Death by Lola Cueto. These 
ironic figures, laughing in the face of 
death, are derived from authentic toys 
from the state of Oaxaca. There will also 
be a monumental exhibition in memory of 
Diego Rivera, who died last month. (See 
pages 8-11). 


January 6 — The day of Los Reyes Magos 
(The Three Wise Men), who bring gifts 
to the children. (See our December Cover.) 
A special kind of cake, called Resca de 
Reyes or Crown of Kings is made. A small 
porcelain doll is put into the cake. The 
person who finds the doll in his piece of 
cake must give a party for all present on 
February 2, Dia de la Candelaria. 


January 6 — At Chalma, Mexico. One of the 
fiestas of the Sefior de Chalma. (See Pages 
20-21.) Thousands of Aztec and Otomi In- 
dians make a pilgrimage to Chalma. In- 
dian dancers accompany themselves on Ar- 
madillo-shell guitars. 





January 17 — On this day barnyard animals 
or household pets are brought to the 
churches, adorned with gay streamers, to 
be blessed in honor of San Antonio Abad. 


January 25 — Automobile race, Leén, Guana- 
juato. All classes over a two-and-a-half 
kilometer paved track. U.S. entries wel- 
comed. For further information, write 
Jorge D’Acosta, Antonio Caso 120, México, 
D. F. 


January 28 - February 8 — Les Ballets Janine, 
the leading ballet company of France, at 
the Palace of Fine Arts. (See Music). 
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itful Tehuana costume. The fiestas 
in Tehuantepec are a synthesis of 
the most typical arts and dances of 
Oaxaca. 





OUR 
COVER 


For an explanation of 


our cover, see page 7. 
Jojutia, Morelos, Jan. 1. Traditional fies- 


tas in regional costume for the New 
Year. 


fiestas & spectacles 
Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Jan. 1. Commercial 


fair to celebrate the New Year. 
Serenades and dances in the beau- 


mexico / th mut}, - EVERY MONTH! 


This is subscription No. ....... (Numbers will be assigned in the 
order they are received. See page 7 for news of our subscription 
sweepstates. ) 
Subscription Rates for 1 year: $30 pesos Mexico; $2.50 Elsewhere; 
for 2 years: $55 pesos and $4.50 
Mail your persona! or cashier’s check with this form to 
MEXICO THIS MONTH, Atenas 42-601, Mexico 6, D. F. 
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CS er) ae rere annual subscription(s) 
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Tizimin, Yucatin, Jan. 6. One of the most 
famous and colorful ceremonies in 
honor of the Three Kings. Pilgrims 
come from all over the state to pay 
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homage to the images in the main 
church. The town can be reached 
by train or car from Mérida, 


Arriaga, Chiapas, Jan. 1-15. One of the 
beautiful combinations of pagan 
and Catholic celebrations to be 
found only in Mexico. This tradi- 
tional fiesta in honor of the New 
Year is one of the most native and 
interesting. 


San Diego de Alejandria, Jalisco, Jan. 8. 
Serenades, regional dances and cer- 
emonies in honor of the patron saint 
of the tcwn. 


Irapuato, Guanajuato, Jan. 5-12. Popular 
fair to commemorate the founding 
of the city. Bullfights, horseraces, 
allegorical floats, sports events, live- 
stock fair and an _ exhibition of 
regional products. 


Temax, Yucatan, Jan. 10. Fiesta in honor 
of the Virgin of Buctzotz. Bullfights, 
popular fair and the colorful dance, 
La Jarana. This lovely dance is in- 
terrupted frequently by the witty 
response songs called bombas. The 
Yucatecans are direct descendants of 
the popular singers of Spain. The 
town can be reached by train from 
Mérida. 


Villaflores, Chis., Jan. 10-17. Annual com- 
mercial fair with an agricultural 
and regional products exhibition. 
Sports events and popular festiv- 
ities combine to make this one of 
the most colorful and characteristic 
celebrations. 


Zinacantan, Chiapas. Jan. 19 __ Extremely 
colorful fiesta. Early in the morning 
the Virgin of Ixtapa is brought to 
visit the patron saint of Zinacantan 
with music and fireworks. Several 
thousand Indians gather for the cel- 
ebration. Native music, dancing and 
dining. 


Chiapa de Corzo, Chiapas. Jan. 20, (on the 
Pan American Highway). Visitors 
will be enchanted with a fiesta of 
pre-Spanish flavor in which masked 
boy dancers participate. There is 
also a naval battle with contestants 
standing in canoes that maneuver 
in the Grijalva River just outside 
of Chiapa de Corzo. Fireworks and 
music. 








JANUARY CLIMATE 
CITY TEMP. RAIN 
(°F.) (Inches) 
Acapulco 78 0.4 
Cuernavaca 65 0.1 
Guadalajara 58 0.7 
Mérida 73 1.2 
Mexico 54 0.2 
Monterrey 58 0.8 
Oaxaca 63 0.1 
Puebla ‘54 0.2 
Taxco c6 
Tehuantepec 58 1.5 
Veracruz 70 0.9 





San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco. Jan. 20 - 
Feb. 5 __ Thousands of visitors are 
attracted to this fiesta, which is one 
of the Republic’s most colorful. Of 
religious character primarily, never- 
theless there is a great deal of mer- 
ry-making outside of the main 
church. Charros do their most dan- 
gerous stunts, and there are cock- 
fights, dances, mariachis, market 
activities and other festivities. 


Guanajuato, Guanzjuato, Jan. 20. Tradition- 
al fiesta in honor of San Sebastian. 
The church of the same name, orig- 
inally a cemetery, holds the re- 
mains of four great heroes of the 
Independence... Hidalgo, Allende, 
Aldama and Jiménez. Verbenas, re- 
gional dances and fireworks. This 
city is one of the few that still com- 
pletely preserves its colonial atmos- 
phere and its architecture is of im- 
mense historical interest. 


Zinatepec, Puebla, Jan. 20-26. A colorful 
fiesta honoring San Sebastian, Cha- 
rros, mariachis, Mexican songs and 
music, fireworks and the dances of 
Vaqueros and Santiagos. An excel- 
lent opportunity to admire the lovely 
costumes of the Chinas Poblanas. 


Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, Jan. 25. Typical fies- 
tas mingling the pagan with Cath- 
olic rites in the barrios of San Se- 
bastian and Laborio. 


Champotén, Camp., Jan. 28 Feb. 2. Annual 
fair to the Virgin de la Candelaria. 
Champotén can be reached by road 
from Campeche, capital of the state, 
and is of great interest because of 
its colonial flavor. 











. La Paz, Baja California, Jan. 24. Celebration 
" of the day of our Lady of Peace, A New Way to Travel in Mexico 
patroness of the city. Religious pro- 

cessions, dances and various spec- 300-page pocket guidebook With the most up-to-date travel information What you need to 
/ tacles. know about: @ Climate and conditions @ Transportation @ Accommodations and food 
3) @ Customs regulations @ Sightseeing @ Maps, to enjoy trip fo the fullest. 

Mail your personal check or money order And just off the press, "Man vs. Beast” 
for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter American —a 50 cent (U.S.) pocket-book on bull- 
art Tourist Bureau of Information. fighting, with illustrations. 
Mercaderes 5! México 19, D. F. 
Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2, Ex- 
hibition by German artists, including - 
Klee Hartung. 
Galeria Carmel, Carmel-Arts (Restaurant 3 A 
| Carmel) Génova 70-A. Engravings Yr 
x Galeria Proteo, Génova 39, 2nd floor. The , 
latest works of Mexican artist Vlady. Ask the man who 4 been there 
Instituto de Arte de México, Pyebla 141. 
re 2 . 

Sketches by the French caricaturist xX O N A 7 O 
~“ Francés Daumier. TA C 2 E IC 
r- ‘ has. a u i 
* Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5 Cc nd Quincy Nibbs 
” A salon for the exhibition of Mex. Owners and Managers 
“a ican engravings will be inaugurated 
k- around the middle of January. 

- Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. The 

League of Mental Hygiene presents ies 

paintings by a group of mental pa- HOTEL 
- tients. — 

n. J, y, <A / 
e- Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance to ES KAA” nozucal, 
re- 

Chapultepec Park near the mon- Cable ep 
“ ument to the Nifios Héroes, Visién wae on 
wn de Yucatdn. Exhibition sponsored 
iis by the Instituto Nacional de Artes. 
aon the state of Yucatan and the Grupo 
an Asociaci6n Civil Yucateca, 

m- Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 

12. Exhibition and sale of work 

donated by artists for the benefit 
= of the Casa de Cuna orphanage. 

a- 
nd Central de Arte Moderno, Aye, Juarez 4. 
= Permanent collection of the works 
rm “ of Rivera, Siqueiros, Tamayo, Char- 
ty lot, Dr. Atl, Morado and others. 
\ ae nu 

Jardin del Arte, i i = eo i : 
es- . “ed ee eee 133 Rooms and Suites... 110 Air Conditioned 
“a Open-air exhibition and sale of the Excellent Food Continental Service Beautiful Kontiki Garden 
> works of young painters from the Fashion Shop Beauty Salon Borber Shop 

ong Nacional de Juventud Me- Swimming Pool with Purified Water Dinner Dancing in the Pailmera Restaurant 
ual ‘ John J Harden, Managing Director 
“ia. Galeria de Artistas Mexicanos Unidos, Ham- During Winter Season Dinner Dancing on our Famous Starlight Root 
ad burgo 36. Permanent exhibit by its Rates May Ist to December 20th, American Pian (With Meats) 
ite, members. Painting, engraving, Singles trom $ 9 Dis Doubles trom $ 19.80 Dis. 
of sculpture lithography etc Monthly See your TRAVEL AGENT or our Mexico City Office which is located in the lobby of 

auction. A 4 3 the Hotel Reforma Telephone 35-22-87 or 35-36-49. 


















































MADE=TO=-ORDER SHIRTS 
FOR CHOOSY MEN. 
MAN=TAILORED BLOUSES 
AND MEXICAN COTTON 
PULLOVERS FOR DITTO 
WOMEN. Democratic Prices 


D "ARN A Melchor Ocampo 


401, 2nd floor. 














DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 

You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 

For detailed information and costs, 

write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 














The Hotel Prado Americas in Aca- 
pulco stands 280 feet above the 
serene Pacific, on a breathtakin 

spot in the world’s most beautifu 
port. It is surrounded by trans- 
parent blue water, massive rocks 
and mountains, flowers and plants 
of delicate and unusual beauty. A 
private cable car funicular takes 
you to the beach below and back, 
and to the CANTAMAR, Acapul- 
co’s most elegant cabana club and 
unique night club. Whether you 
go to Acapulco for rest or fun, 
choose the Hotel Prado Americas, 
the very best Mexico has to offer. 


HOTEL PRADO 


Cl WHERE GOUE 





URMETS MEET 


s< 


A RESERVATIONS: HOTEL DEL PRADS TEL. 18-00-40 2 
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Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 
Permanent exhibition of the works 
of Diego Rivera. Old and recent 
works of the artist for sale. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popu- 
lares, Palace of Fine Arts. Permanent 
collection of popular arts and sales 
outlet for indigenous arts and crafts. 
Ceramics, glass, wood, textiles, jew- 


elry, etc. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, Palace 
of Fine Arts. Permanent collection 
of Pre-Cortesian, Colonial, Modern 
and Contemporary art, Murals by 
Rivera, Orozco, Tamayo and Siquei- 
ros, 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Ex- 
hibition of paintings by Ricardo 
Martinez, 


theater 


Happy Times __ Comedy by Samuel Tay- 
lor presented in English by Players, 
A.C., Villalongin 32. Directed by Ro- 
bert Wing. Starts. January 21. Tel. 
25-31-56. 


El Mago —_ Premier of the drama by 
Mexican author Rodolfo Navarrete 
produced and directed by Salvador 
Novo. Starring Ignacio Lépez Tarso. 
Teatro de la Capilla, Madrid 13. 
24-90-02. Two shows daily at 7:15 
and 9:45 pm; Sunday at 5 and 8 pm. 


Mesas Separadas __ Terence Rattigan’s 
Separate Tables presented by Rita 
Macedo and Ernesto Alonso, who 
are also the stars of the drama. Tea- 
tro Fabregas, Donceles 24, 18-39-60. 
Two performances at 7:15 and 9:45 
pm. Sunday at 5 and 8 pm. 


Pastorela Mexicana —. This Christmas 
spectacle with choruses, solos, re- 
citations and ballet will probably be 
presented through Jan. 6 in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. Directed by 
Jesis Durén with choreography by 
Guillermo Keys to the music of Ber- 
nal Jiménez. Consult the daily pa- 
pers for details and performances. 


Damas Solitarias _._ Dofia Prudencia Grif- 
fel, Maria Douglas and Maria Tere- 
sa Rivas star in this drama pro- 
duced and directed by José de J. 
Aceves and Antonio Arce, Teatro 
Nuevo Caracol, Av. Chapultepec. 
Two performances at 7:15 and 9:45 
pm. Sunday at 5 and 8 pm. 





La Mamma — Adaptation by Francés 


Roussin from the famous Italian 
novel. Salvador Novo directs Ac- 
tress Anita Blanch with a magnifi- 
cent supporting cast, Teatro Moder- 
no, Marsella 23. 35-24-85. Daily at 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sunday at 5 and 
8 pm. 


Escuela de Cocottes _. Amront and Ger- 


El 


bidon’s vaudeville show adapted by 
Carlos Leén and A. Haro Oliva. 
Richard Mondrago6n directs a large 
cast including Nadia Haro Oliva, 
Luis Beristain, José Luis Jiménez, 
Guillermo Orea and Miguel Cércega. 
Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 25. 
35-31-62. Two performances at 7:15 
and 9:45, Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


Macho —_ Original drama by Edmun- 
do Baez. Luis Aragon, Lilia Prado 
and Carlos Fernandez play the lead- 
ing roles under the direction of Fer- 
nando Wagner. Teatro Juarez, Av. 
Oaxaca 58. 35-04-65. Performances 
at 7:15 and 9:45 pm. Sundays at 5 
and 8 pm. 


La Llama Sagrada —. Somerset Maug- 


ham’s The Secret Flame directed by 
Fernando Wagner. Cast includes 
Virginia Manzano, Lilia del Valle 
and Carlos Fernandez, Teatro Sulli- 
van, Sullivan 25. 46-07-72. Two per- 
formances at 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sunday at 5 and 8 pm. 


Las Manos de Euridice __ This work by 


Brazilian Pedro Block has been per- 
formed with great success in many 
countries. Enrique Guitar plays the 
solo role. Teatro de los Insurgentes, 


’ 


, 








Insurgentes 1587, 24-58-91. Daily at | 
8:30 pm. Two performances Sunday | 


at 5 and 8 pm. 


music 


Ballet — The leading ballet company of 


France, Les Ballets Janine Charrat, 
now on an American tour, will be 
at the Palace of Fine Arts Jan. 28- 
Feb. 8. Its modern repertoire in- 


‘cludes Domino, with music by 


Brahms; a Grieg concert; Hotel de 
la Esperanza by Pierre Kosma; Les 
Liens of Semonof; Harlequin by 
Daniel Stern and The Fall of a Dic- 
tator by George Delrue. Choreo- 
graphy by Janine Charrat, Dick 
Sanders and John Tarras. Subscrip- 
tion seats will be available and 
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there will be popular-priced perfor- 
mances at the National Auditorium 
in February. Consult the daily news- 
papers for details. 


bulifights 


Bullfights __ Plaza “El Toreo”. This is 
the season of the brilliant amateurs. 
The last two weeks of January the 
famous bulls of the San Mateo and 
La Punta ranches will be used for 
important fights in which some of 
the most distinguished Mexican To- 
reros will participate. Check the 
newspapers for dates. 


jhorses 


Races — Hipéddromo de las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo. January 12, the 
National Racing Commission Class- 
ic with a $25,000 (pesos) purse. Jan. 
26, the Malinche Classic with a 
$30,000 (pesos) purse on a mile 
course. 


Pole —- On the Polo Andhuac field, 
Paseo de la Reforma, Chapultepec 
Park, Games between Mexican Fed- 
eration of Polo teams and visiting 
teams every Sunday at 12 pm. No 
admission charge. 


tharres _. The National Federation of 
Charros put on extraordinary ex- 
hibitions of horsemanship every 
Sunday at 11 am. Some of the 
the ranches in the Federal District 
are: La Tapatia on the calzado del 
Molino del Rey; the Rancho Grande 
de la Villa; Rancho del Hormiguero 
on the calzada Azcapotzalco-La Vi- 
lla and Rancho Santa Anita, Santa 
Anita, D. F. Admission is free. 
There will probably be a national 
congress of charros this month in 
Guadalajara, Jal. in which 180 cha- 
rro groups of the Republic will par- 
ticipate. 


sports 


ennis __ The Swiss Club, Colonia del 
Valle. The Mexican Federation of 
Tennis announces a tournament be- 
tween the directors of the state as- 
sociations during the month of Ja- 
nuary. See the daily newspapers 
for details. 


ontén _ Frontén Metropolitano, Ba- 
hia Todos Santos 190. The women’s 
fronton will be open throughout 


January. Games every day at 5 p.m. 
except Thursdays. 


Rowing _ The Federal District Rowing 
Association announces that the in- 
ternational tournament will be held 
in the United States this month. 


Boxing — See the daily newspapers for 
dates of bouts. 


Baseball _ Social Security Park, Tues- 
days through Friday at 8:15 p.m.; 
Saturdays at 3:15; Sundays at 11:30 
am. Double headers at 10:30 am. 
Teams participating: México, Azte- 
cas, Cérdoba, Jalapa and Veracruz. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
@ IN COMING MONTHS 


February 2 — Dia de la Candelaria, on 
which all those who found a dell in 
their serving of Rosca de Reyes on 
January 6, Day of the Kings, are 
supposed to give a fiesta for the 
guests present on the first occasion. 


Constitution Day — February 5 comme- 
morates the 101st anniversary of the 
Constitution of 1857, which embodied 
the ljberal reforms championed by 
Benito Juarez, as well as the Consti- 
tutiqn of 1917, product of the 1910 
Revolution. 


Ballet __ Les Ballets Janine Charrat de 
France will give popularly priced 
performances in the National Audi- 
torium Jan. 28-Feb. 8. 


Music — A fine season at the Palace of 
Fine Arts will include a series of re- 
citals by Pianist Artur Rubinstein in 
February: the National Symphonic 
Orchestra throughout February and 
March; also in March, Mexican 
Violinist Henryk Zehering will give 
several concerts, to be followed in 
April by the famous pianist, Fre- 
derick Guida. 

February 22-26 _. Annual Commercial 
Fair in Matias Romero, Oaxaca, 
held in an atmosphere of exquisite 
flowers enhanced by the Tehuanas 
in their rich, multicolored costumes. 


Mardi Gras —. Carnival in many cities 
of the Republic Feb. 1418. Among 
the most interesting are Veracruz, 
Mazatlan, Monterrey. Huejotzingo, 
Jalapa, Tampico and Tepoztlan. 








In Oaaaca 


hotel Victoria 


in a prominent location 
with a panoramic view 
of the valley and the 
beautiful city of Oaxaca 





all the modern comforts: 


75 rooms with private bath 
and telephone, 

bungalows, 

terraces, gardens, 

restaurant, bar, 

swimming pool, 


gift shop 

















We are a great one for celebrations, 
particularly centennials, and even mi- 
lennials, so we have been wondering 
what is likely to be celebrated during 
1958. Historic events, naturally, but 
what events? Our home research in a 
battered history book’ uncovered the 
first date, 258 B.C., that ought to be 
celebrated, the year in which the Ma- 
yan Calendar is supposed to have been 
invented. The next eligible date we 
found was 158 A.D., which marked a 
lull between the Second and-Third 
Punic Wars. As strongly partisan as 
we are to the celebration of calendars 
and lulls,.we are resigned to the fact 
that they won’t be celebrated. We. look- 
ed further. To our astonishment we 
found that in all the succeeding. cen- 
turies the 58th year produced no event 
worthy of a commemorative holiday. 

We then thought to see whose birth- 
day might be observed, centennially, 
in 1958. Going backwards in time this 
time, we listed Planck, Diesel, and 
Puccini, as born in 1858; and 1758, Ro- 
bespierre, Noah Webster, Lord Nelson, 
and Franz Joseph Gall, the founder of 
phrenology. The year 1658 gave us 
Elizabeth Barry, and Purcelle, and 
1558 produced Corenzio, Thomas Kyd, 
and Thomas Lodge. All worthy no- 
tables, but not likely to be recalled to 
memory by parading school children. 
Then, strangely, going back beyond 
the XVI Century to the beginnings of 
known history, we could find no great 
name attached to anybody born in a 
year ending in 58. 


Although discouraging, it may be a 
good sign. By historical lack of pre- 
cedent nothing historic is likely to 


happen in 1958, and we had been. 


afraid that something might. As for 
people to be born in 1958, there is 
reason to expect more men of arts and 
sciences, with only one or two military 
figures. If this turns out to be so, 1958 
will become a good year to be remem- 
bered along with 158. Angus 
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WE'LL TRY 


As one looking forward to residence 
in Mexico, and presently engaged in 
making small investments there in an- 
ticipating the event, I found the recent 
article by Dr. Brandenburg extremely 
interesting and helpful. In the same 
category are the occasional reports 
from Nacional Financiera. I am hope- 
ful that you will expand and multiply 
such articles, as there is a definite mis- 
understanding in the United States 
relative to investments in Mexico. By 
this, I certainly do not mean to imply 
that you should be another “Nation’s 
Business” or “Forbes”, God forbid. 

While on the subject, I should also 
like to see a series of articles dealing 
with contemporary Mexican leaders in 
such fields as politics, art, literature, 
industry, social movements, etc., their 
background, views, and an objective 
appraisal of their impact on the pre- 
sent and future of Mexico. This is a 
tall order — but well within the abil- 
ities of your capable staff. 


Walter M. Campbell 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


HOW LUCKY.. 


..-I have not just understood what we 
are to do with the cards in my mag- 
azine, but am sending them in to you 
on general principles. If I don’t have 
any more luck than I have with the 
lottery when in Mexico, oh well. If you 





















are giving away any of the staff don’t 





you think it would be an idea to run§ p, 

some pictures and biographies so that® ¢, 

we may see just how much of a chance@ yy 

we are taking. 

Robert S. Dixon. o 

Clearwater, Florida. gt 

The subscription cards in the Novg % 

ember and December issues are sup ™ 

posed to be filled in by people wish.§ g1 

ing to renew their subscriptions or@ », 
wanting to give a subscription to some- 
one else and thereby enter our grand 

takes. Be 

We are thinking of giving away at@ th 

least 3 members of our staff. Two off (1 

them appear on page 7 of the Novem™ 4, 
ber issue. The third, whose (ugh) pic- 

ture we present here, is always giving a 
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ed 
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pe 

hi: 

is 

= gu 

; wk 

s Ste 

: 

himself away. He is an erudite adven { 
turer, having visited many parts o 

Mexico and East Lynn. He attended Pr 

very briefly, some of the best univer® ler 

stties still going. He can distinguis pre 

blindfolded, between all the majo jur 

orands — thus qualifying him as ou: . 

“Man of Distinction”. Frankly, we [1 

can’t think of a better prize, and yovg sor 

don’t have to pay duty on shipment go 


he’s exempt! 
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ft has been borne in upon us by our 
readers (the masters’ voice) that we 
just gotta explain our covers. Every- 
body loves and admires them, we're 
teld, but we just must say what they 
mean. 

So alright. Explain the covers is now 
our 1958 Policy (point one) and here 
goes on this issue, as per the memo 
of our learned Mr. Peterson, who is 
not only a uniquely talented photo- 
grapher but also a real live practising 
professional archaeologist: 

“Our cover, taken from the Codice 
Borbonicus, portrays the first day of 
the religious calendar of 260 days 
(Tonalpohualli). The hieroglyph of 
this first day is a large dot and a 
monstrous forked-tongue beastie called 
Cipactli. Cipactli is a combination 
of crocodile and serpent, and repre- 
sents the earth-monster that is suppos- 
ed to carry the world around on his 
back. Whenever the earth trembles the 
people say that Cipactli is scratching 
his stomach. Accompanying Cipactli 
is the god Xiuwhtecutli “Lord of Fire,” 
guardian deity of the New Year, in 
whose honor new fires were lit at the 
start of each 52-year cycle.” 

See? 


Qur mr. Peterson, in his capacity as 
practising archaeologist but with a 
lens or two out for MTM as well, is at 
present leading an expedition in the 
jungle of the state of Chiapas to look 
for lost cities and knickknacks of that 
sort. We figure that by the time we 

go to press with March, he will surely 
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have turned up something. He's the 
type who always gets his man, or an- 
cient god rather. 


Qn our desk at the moment, making 
us as happy as kids on the 6th of this 
month, when the Three Wise Men 
bring dividends on Christmas earnings 
(they drop them in your shoes) is a 
copy of a book which is about as gay 
and wonderful an item as one could 
hope for from even the gayest of the 
Kings (Gaspar). 

It’s a translation of Don Quijote, 
cooked up, brewed, simmered and dis- 
tilled by a friend of ours with the im- 
probable name of Federico Sanchez 
Fogarty. 

He picks up the cadence and passion 
of XVI century Spanish at its most 
beautiful (not to say sublime) moment, 
as caught by Cervantes in Don Quijo- 
te, and transfers it into the English 
of now, keeping its rhythm and mean- 
ing and laughter and pulsebeat, all 
for no reason other than that he loves 
the book and can’t stand to see it im- 
prisoned in Victorian phraseologies. 

That old gentleman of La Mancha 
who got on his horse and rode out to 
break a lance for what was right and 
against what was wrong in this world, 
could have wanted no one closer to 
his heart than Federico in this 
thoroughly sincere and direct way of 


doing things. Nor could Cervantes, re- 


cording with irony and tenderness the 
magnificent madness of people who do 
just that — and get their heads con- 
stantly broken for it — have asked 
for anyone more permeated by his 
feeling and the music of his Spanish, 
to attempt the quite unworldly, surely 
quixotic task of bringing his story to 
life. again in XX century English. 

Policy point, No. 2 for MTM/1958 is 
to give everybody: we know who's feel. 
ing glum a copy of Federico’s Quijote. 
Point No. 3, which maybe should have 
been No. 1 but you know how we are, 
is to run something in every issue that 
can help answer the many questions 
business people and would-be retirers 
have been tossing at us. 

So in this issue, we’re giving you the 
legal low-down’ on whether or not you 
can buy property in Mexico. The ans- 


wers are supplied by Lic. Rafael Mar- 
tinez de Escobar, a member of the firm 
of Aleman, Brown and Escobar, as 
you'll see by the piece on page 22. He 
lifted this data for us from his forth- 
coming Manual of Mexican Law for 
foreigners interested in living and 
doing business in Mexico, a branch of 
law in which he has specialized for the 
last 12 years. If you want to delve 
further into this subject, we suggest 
you write him directly to: Reforma 
122-7C, México 6, D. F. 


In February, our friend and eminent 
angel, William B. Richardson, who is 
a retired vice-president of the First 
National City Bank of New York here 
in Mexico, and is now on “bankers’ 
hours!” an investment consultant, will 
resumé what's what on currency and 
the question of how our exchange 
ratio is holding up. 

Next month we'll announce the win- 
ners of our First Subscription Sweep- 
stakes, which we'll hold on Jan. 6 
with Melchor, Gaspar and Baltasar of- 
ficiating. We've gathered up quite a 
batch of charming prizes. If you'll get 
your subscription im fast (for yourself 
or friends, see coupon on page 1) we'll 
werk you into either the First or the 
Second Drawing, which will be on the 
llth. Why the eleventh? No archae. 
logical reason. It’s just such a nice 
symmetrical number. 





over hill and dale 


All honors went to the Mexicans in 
last month’s Panamerican bicycle race, 
with the championship: going to Ra- 
fael Vaca. The wiry Jaliscan also 
copped the title last year. Only one 
foreigner, Canadian Denis McSherry, 
managed to catch the “Golden 
Sweater” for the record in one day’s 
cycling. The course was a rough one, 
even for an expert cyclist — over the 
hills and mountains of the roads to 
Toluca, Puebla and Cuernavaca. The 
Mexicans train all year round at 
heights ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet, so their competitors. who train 
on sea-levelish terrain don’t stand a 
chance. It might jack things up a bit 
if the race was made international, 
giving the Italians, French and Swiss 


a crack at it. Since the European an- 
nual race is over an equally high, rug- 
ged course, the Mexicans might get 
more of a run for their money. 


new cruise 


It may become fashionable to boat 
cruise your way down to Acapulco 
rather than drive or fly. Matson Lines’ 
SS Lurline brought a capacity list of 
720 passengers into the port December 
27 on a 12-day holiday cruise from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The trip, 
with a three-day stopover in Acapulco 
and excursions to Mexico City, Taxco 
and Cuernavaca, marks the first time 
since World War II the Lurline has 
taken a break from its West Coast- 
Hawaii run. 





NATIONAL PANORAMA 
highlights of the 1958 budget 


As released to MTM by the 
Bureau of Economic Research 
Nacional Financiera, S. A. 


The Federal budget for 1958 points 
to another year of increased economic 
activity for Mexico. Budget estimates, 
which experience has shown to be 
usually on the conservative side, call 
for an increase of 11% in both income 
and expenditure of the Federal 
Government. Since no tax increases are 
planned, the rises in revenue are ex- 
pected to result from higher levels of 
production and income. 

Furthermore the new budget conti- 
nues the policy of financial stability 
which has been pursued by the Mex- 
ican Government, looking to a modest 
reduction in the public debt, 

Of total income budgeted at 8,405 
million pesos for 1958, only 600 million 
is to be raised by debt issues, which 
in effect will simply substitute bonds 
now outstanding. On the other hand, 
budget outlays of 8,403 million pesos 
for the year includes 626 million of 
debt amortization. 

Thus expenditures on goods and-ser- 
vices of 7,777 million pesos are expect- 
ed to be covered by income of 7,805 
million from taxes and other normal 
government receipts. 


The 1958 budget presentation for the 
first time includes a double-accounting 
classification, separating current re 
venue and expenditures from capital 
income and outlay. This shows that 
current government receipts, principal- 
ly from taxes, finance not only normal 
administrative expenditures on goods 
and services, interest on public debt 
and transfers, but also practically all 
of federal government direct invest- 


ment in public works and financial in-- 


vestments. In fact, current tax re- 
venue is the principal source of fin- 
ancing the physica] investment under- 
taken by the entire public sector in 


Mexico (federal government and decen- 


tralized agencies). 

The 1958 revenue budget shows a 
25% increase in receipts from income 
tax, which is expected to account for 
over a third of total tax receipts. On 
the other hand, taxes on foreign trade, 
long the mainstay of federal revenue, 
are expected to decrease in relative 
importance, representing 25% for 1958, 


‘as internal revenue grows in impor- 


tance with Mexico’s economic develop- 
ment. 

On the expenditure side, over 40% 
of purchases of goods and services are 
investment outlays. 


Diego's first work was a sites card 
at age ten for his mother. 


On November 24, Diego Rivera, Mex: 
ico’s internationally famous top-brack 
et artist and megaphone for Com 
munist Party philosophies and policies, 
breathed finis to his turbulent and pro 
digiously creative life. Hundreds of 


and drawings, murals, bas-reliefs, mo 
saics and other architectural wor 
measurable literally only by the mile 
project the image of a man who, while 
appallingly active constantly in just 
about everything a man can do 
politics, partying lovemaking, scan 
dals, fighting and talk talk talk — was 
always also incessantly the artist at 
work. 

Having decided in 1948 at the age of 
62 that his time on this earth wa 
pretty well up, give or take a handfu 
of years, he proceeded to make th 
most of what was left, while at the 
same time arranging such of his af. 
fairs as interested him to do so. 

In 1954, Frida Kahlo, his third wife 
for years a semi-invalid, yet magnif 
cently gay, amusing and courageous 2 a 
well. as beautiful, died in great mentz 
and physical torment. Vulgar politi 
were made of her funeral and Diego, 
possibly under Party pressure, fumble¢ 
a bit and rather lost his grip on -th 
right word and the popular gesture 


(Continued on page 10 
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Diego at four years, the age of rebellion. 


The artist painted himself into this mural. (1931) 
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1886 - 1957 


A wedding portrait of Diego and his third wife, Frida Kahlo. 
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Cubist painting of the Toledo Bridge (1913). Sketch of Mexican Revolutionaries (1922). 
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and as time went on he seemed some- 
how to wilt. 

Late in 1955 he married his old 
friend and business manager, Emma 
Hurtado, at the same time announcing 
to a weeping nation that he was suf- 
ering from a cancer which, if it could 
be cured at all, would have to be treat- 
ed in Soviet Russia, where the cobalt 
method was available. (He knew as 
well as anyone of course, that it was 
available in Mexico City itself, or in 
hundreds of other places). Taking 
dramatic leave of his land (over a 
national hookup, naturally), he pre- 
sented to it his fabulous collection of 
pre-Hispanic art, into which had gone 
most of his money for many years. To 
house it, he had been building pyr- 
amids at the cost also of a consider- 
able slice of his’ earnings. 

In April 1956, he debarked with 
Emma at the Internationa; Airport in 
Mexico City, both wearing colossal fur 
helmets. The Soviet achievement of 
his cure was duly announced, <s had 
been also duly predicted by his affec- 
tionate but cynical friends. Bets had 
long been made that the final head- 
lines would be his return to the 
church. And indeed, tentative steps 
began in this direction; he erased a 
“God does not Exist” inscription from 








The Conqeest of Mexico.~ Palace of Cortés, 
Cuernavaca (1929), 


a mural that in its day had made quite 
a goodly noise. too. 

But the zest for drama, myth-making 
and his: other flamboyant activities 
seemed somehow gone. Diego was real- 
ly ill now; he was, for the first time 
in his phenomenal life and immense 
joy in it, tired. 

He withdrew to Acapulco, where he 
sputtered and glowed, painting mostly 
exotic nudes, On his rare visits to the 
capital old friends began to drop in 
on him, as if to see him once more. 
As if to say goodbye. A sort of 
groundswell grew: people who knew 
him well, people who had loved him 
long ago, people who did not know 
him at all — felt impelled to visit hin. 
Curiosity, awe, gratitude, old affection, 
admiration — there were many feel- 
ings mixed in the stream of people in- 
creasing like a pilgrimage. His political 
color (which is not very popular in 
Mexico), his personal scandals, the 
note of buffoonery and mockery in 
much of what he said or did — all 
this shrank to very secondary import- 
ance in the eyes of a people who love 
and honor artists highly, perhaps in- 
deed, above all other men. 

And this was. the note struck at his 
funeral; people of all kinds — the full 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Fragment of the controversial mural in the Del 
Prado Hotel. Diego erased “God does not 
exist” in 1956. Note his treatment of Death, 


himself and Frida Kahlo. 
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PUERTO VAE GAR Ge 


Ed. Note: Lowell and Dorothy Weeks 
dre untiring Mexico enthusiasts. 
Having long since travelled and pho- 
tographed the principal highways, they 
have concentrated on the byways on 
the last few trips. Lowell takes the 
photographs and Dorothy keeps one of 
those diaries that on re-reading re- 
creates the experiences in three dimen- 
sions. They just made a trip along the 
Pacific Coast of Mexico, and we asked 
them for a report on the Puerto Va- 
larta region. Dorothy writes: 


Hi ere’s another handbill from the 
self-appointed representative of the 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce. Low: 
éll still insists they should hire me. 
Seems I always have a tale of Mexico 
to tell whenever a group is together 
and he says I seduce people into going 
right out and buying tickets to Mex- 
ico just by embroidering some little 
thing that happened to us. If that’s 
the case the. travel bureaus will be 
swamped when our friends hear the 
latest. We had another adventure. Got 
ourselves stranded on a wild hill-side 


i 


, any bus. That was easy for 


the other travelers. They had only 
small sacks, or cloth bundles and 
they’re used to hanging on busses by 
their eyelashes. We don’t know any 
tricks and besides WE had seven 
Pieces of luggage. So there we were, 
and it got later and later and we got 
tired-er and tired-er. Busses came by 
all right, but they were filled to over- 
flowing.. They did however stop and 
offer help. Sometimes one or two of 
our cluster found a toe-hold and took 
off. We sat awhile and stood awhile 
and wondered and wandered and wal- 
lowed in our misery. Finally it got 
dark, black dark, and we watched the 
stars come out and dreamed of the 
comforts of home. But we had our 
spirits lifted momentarily when one 
of our bunch started playing an accor- 
dion and what do you think he play- 
ed? “The Poor People of Paris.” Dios 
Mio, it was funnier than the night in 
Oaxaca when the marimba band in 
the plaza played “I can’t Tell A Waltz 
From A Tango.” I had the hair lifted 
right off my head sometime later 
when I strolled up the hillside for a 
little relief, and met Pappy coming 
down. He greeted me with the elec- 
trifying news that there were toads 
(?) frogs (?) as large as dinner plates 
up there. My desire left me! If I had 
carried out my intentions I would have 
landed in Tepic without benefit of bus! 
Well, 20 busses and 147 mosquito bites 
later we were scooped and shoved, 
along with our luggage, into a bus and 
at 2:30 a.m. crawled into bed at the 
Sierra de Alica Hotel in Tepic. And 
at 5:30 a.m. were jerked straight up 
in bed, glassy-eyed. A full army band 
was playing reveille right under our 
windows, horn blasting, drum rat-a 


tat-tat BOOM, and soldiers, a whole 
regiment clomp - clomp-- clomping on 
the cobblestones, Staggered as I was 
I had the insane desire to throw open 
the window and make like Barbara 
Fritchie. We were sure wide awake 
now. So we pulled ourselves together 
and went out to see about plane tickets 
to Puerto Vallarta, and as quickly came 
un-glued again when we saw the plane. 
I'll bet you’ve been thinking we'd nev- 
er get to Vallarta, and after looking 
at that dragon-fly sitting there we al- 
most threw in the sponge. It was no 
bigger than your Uncle John’s derby’ 
hat. We underestimated it greatly. 
Never had a smoother ride and here 
we are in P.V. It’s peaceful and quiet 
and we're going to take a nap. We 
Need It. 


Later 


We are enchanted. This is dreamy. 
The Pacific was never more blue or 
soft and the swimming is wonderful. 
Our hotel is the Paraiso and besides 
being the “best and most modern on 
the coast of Jalisco”, we have “morali- 
dad absoluta”, and you can’t hardly 
get that no more. Our room is on the 
second floor, looking up the hill and 
out toward the river, with a view of 
the ocean from the other end of our 
balcony. We had a good breakfast: 
fresh pifia, eggs, toast, coffee and fried 
beans. Now we're going out to let the 
rest of town take a look at us. 

Well, we’ve been to the beach, to 
town, across the swinging bridge and 
now it’s time for siesta. I'll write while 
Pappy sleeps. You should see our bath- 
room. It’s about 3 ft. square, and the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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puerto vallarta 


(Continued from page 13) 


shower head comes out. of the 
right over the basin and toilet. I 
giddy just looking in there. In 
meanderings I have learned that we 
have 3 other norteamericanos here at 
the hotel. Also heard the manager 
has to have water brought up from the 
river for us since the municipal water 
system has sprung a leak. Ah, Mex- 
ico! Our laundry just came back. Nev- 
er had it so good. 2 pair white pants, 
5 shirts, brassieres, shorts, and a dress, 
7 pesos, OR .56 cents. In all likelihood, 
that will never happen to me at home. 
Got to shower now, oh boy! 

Have had dinner and met our fellow 
countrymen - 2 from Beverly Hills and 
one from Berkeley. We're going to turn 
in early. P.S. There are NO insects 
here. 


Much later - about 2 and one half days. 


We've spent a lot of time down by 
the river watching the women wash 
clothes, bathe their children and them- 
selves. The water is so clear and live- 
ly rushing down to the ocean. The 
women are friendly and dignified and 
let us take pictures or just watch the 
traffic flow. across the suspension 
bridge (foot traffic only) which swings 
and sways over the river. We've been 


having gorgeous tropical thunder- 
storms in the afternoons. We can 
either walk or ride to the beach (you 
can’t go in front of the hotel, too 
many rocks and boulders) which is 
across the river and down the coast. 
Down there we sit under the palm 
thatched shelters and have soft drinks 
or cerveza, and sometimes a fisher- 
man broils a fish for us over a 
little fire on the 

licious. Out in the 

load bananas from 

Cabo Corrientes way. 

heavenly? 

Today we walked. up the hill for pic- 
tures and went to see the charming 


are so inviting, green and cool and to 
look out over the town and ocean al- 
most makes me hysterical with delight. 

Yesterday with our friends from the 
hotel we took a launch to Cabo Co- 


We saw 2 boas, 1 deer (or was it a 
dog), lots of orchelias and . 
The man who took us 

vited us to sit under 

and rest when we returned 


Pappy wanted to buy a few. You know 
what happened. He couldn’t buy a 
few, the man would sell nothing but 
the whole stock (.32 cents) and we're 
overloaded with bananas on our bal- 


cony. 

L. ast evening we walked around the 
plaza, bought fruit and candy at the 
little stores and listened to the maria- 
chis playing in the cantinas. Went to 
the Oceano Hotel for cocktails and 
dinner and enjoyed a thunder storm. 
Water poured in torrents in the middle 
of the open patio, but we were high 
and dry on the side. 

If you ate interested in prices our 
room and meals at the Paraiso are 
$90.00 pesos a day. That’s $7.20 for 








hours of bouncing, crashing, soaring 
and flying on her own, she went back 
to Tepic BY plane! 


Back in Tepic. 


Capt. Fierro took the plane out above 
the ocean, banked and opened the 
window for Pappy to take a picture 
from the air. How’s that for being ac- 
comodating? He says we fly at 6000 
feet, with a speed of 120 to 150 miles 
per hour. Round trip for both of us 
$192.00 pesos, or $15.36 American. I’m 
sorry it’s over, wish I could start out 
and do it all over again. See you soon. 
Wonder what will happen to us be- 
tween here and home. 

PS. There is a plane service with 
normal-sized aviones from 
Guadalajara, but as you know 
we prefer to do it the hard 
way. 


Above: Looking from the hill down to the 
tiver where the women wash every day. 
Below: The pace is slow on the road that 
leads down to the river. 


Photo Lowell 


Weeks 





Table-setting with blown ochre glasses and vinaigrettes from Ca- 
rretones. The centerpiece is an early Colonial angel. Right: Copy 
of Colonial breakfront. 


A STYLE FOR 
EVERY TASTE 


By Lois Moore 


Mexico — a foaming amalgam of color, beauty, an- 
cient and modern culture, with offbeat delight and 
collectors’ treasures — is a barely explored decorator’s 
heaven. 

Centuries of Spanish styles, French influences and 
a richly varied tradition of Indian handicrafts mingle. 
often in the same living room, without losing any of 
their individual character. 

Suggestions for interiors are to be found at every 
turn — mixed and pure design concepts of the histori- 
cal amalgam. There is a plethora of tangy textures, 
riotous mixmatching of furniture, Indian hues and un- 
usual construction materials. Lay and professional de- 
corators are confronted with a vast mosaic of native 
‘artifacts, imported and adapted Plateresque, Gothic, Ba- 
roque» Churrigueresque — timeless craft forms all un- 
der the Mexican roof. 

The collector finds many stores and factories selling, 
or delighted to make, scaled copies of Colonial chests, 
church chairs, couches and cabinets, Markets and shops 
yield to the discerning eye finds of authentic Mexican 
Colonial candelabra, scales, furniture, and sometimes 
Mexican crystal (which today is duplicated in glass and 
can easily be found in popularly priced shops). Origin- 
als and copies of apothecary jars make a smooth foil 
for carved wood chests and unglazed pottery. Rush 
and straw are used in diverse ways — Toluca furniture, 
all shapes and sizes of baskets, floor and table mats 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Blue velvet chasuble frames 19th century Christ. The 
table is 18th century Colonial with silver-thread em- 
broidered runner. Right: Copy of Colonial chest with 
gilt and variegated patinas; oil of San Miguel Allen- 
de. Below: Natural wood Colonial chest faces brand- 
ing irons made into candelabra. Two pre-Columbian 
pieces on the chest. 
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/PILGRIMAGE 
‘TO CHALMA 








by John Hobgood 


From January first to sixth thov- 
sands of people will make the pilgrim- 
age to the town and sanctuary of 
Chalma in the State of Mexico. They 
will go to visit El Sefior de Chalma a 
life-sized figure of Christ on the Cross. 
This image is probably second only to 
the Virgin of Guadalupe in the hearts 
of the Mexican people. 

There is a common saying in Mexico 
to describe something as being impos- 
Sible of fulfillment —ni yendo a bdiler 
a Chalma, “not even by going to dance 
at Chalma”, for the Christ of Chalma 
is noted for his benevolence toward 
those who go to ask his help. 

The history of Chalma as a religious 
center goes back many years before 
the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
New World. It is known that the caves 
of Chalma were an important place cf 
pilgrimage for Indians who came to 
worship Oztotéotl, the “God of the 
Cave”. This god, carved of stone, was 
placed on an altar in the principal cave 
which was one of seven strung out in 
a rough line along the side of a steep 
canyon, above what is now the town 
of Chalma. 

Chalma is set in a_ sub-tropical 
valley surrounded on all sides by 
towering mountains. ‘Rain- and wind- 
eroded towers of limestone are a distin- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Photo Doris Alvarez Bravo 


Photo John Hobgood 
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Photos John Hobgood 


Above: The sacred ahuehvete tree. Pilgrims leave hats, shoes and 
other objects hanging on its trunk and branches. 


Above right: Pilgrims bathe in the sacred waters of the Rio Chalma 
for healing, fertility and as ritual purification. 


Right: A little girl with a flower hat — tradition demands that on 
the first pilgri one must dance with a member of the opposite 
sex and e flower wreaths. 











BUYING PROPERTY 


in mexico 





The legal picture for 

those foreigners who 
perhaps would like 
sea-view property 

in Acapulco, a lot 

in the Federal District 

or a small mountain rancho. 


by Lic. Rafael Martinez de Escobar. 


There is much confusion existing 
concerning whether foreigners may 
acquire real property in Mexico either 
directly as an individual or indirectly 
through a corporate entity. 

Actually with the exception of two 
special requisites, foreigners share the 
same rights and obligations as Mex- 
icans with regard to land rights, as set 
forth in the Constitution of 1917 and 
the Agrarian Code, 

First, in an effort to prevent foreign- 
ers having their governments intervene 
through diplomatic channels in the 
normal course of legal proceedings, the 
Mexican government has required them 
to accept the same position as Mexican 
nationals by obliging them to obtain 
a permit from the Department of 
Foreign Relations to acquire certain 
types of properties. To obtain this 
permit, a waiver of the right of di- 
plomatic intervention must be made. 

Second, just as in other countries, 
there are certain properties which 
cannot be obtained in any case for 
reasons of national defense. Thus, non- 
nationals may never acquire direct title 
to lands or waters within a belt 100 
kilometers (60 miles) in width along 
the land borders, or 50 kilometers (30 
miles) in width along the sea borders. 

And, they may not be shareholders 
in Mexican corporations that acquire 
such title in the belts described above 
unless they enter into an agreement 
with the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions that they will consider themselves 
nationals with respect to that portion 
of such properties which they may own 
through the corporation, and that they 
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will not invoke, with regard to such 
properties, the protection of their go- 
vernment. 

It must always be kept in mind, too, 
that according to the Constitution the 
Mexican nation retains subsoil rights 
to all properties and therefore, in the 
case of mineral. deposits a special per- 
mit for exploiting them must be obtain- 
ed. If you are unlucky enough to have 
acquired oil-bearing property, you must 
resign yourself to not being able to 
extract the oi] for the government will 
not give you a permit to do so. The 
same situation applies to land which 
contains certain strategic minerals, for 
example, uranium. 


Expropriation of private property, 
Mexican or foreign, for incorporation 
in communal farming projects is ex- 
pressly prohibited under Mexican law 
if the property meets certain requir- 
ements. Depending on the type of land 
— irrigated, grazing, and that used for 
certain crops such as bananas, sugar 
eane, coffee and quinine — there is a 
maximum amount of land which may 
be held by one person. For instance, 
100 hectares (247 acres) of irrigated 
land, or 300 hectares for plantation 
crops. If the property does not exceed 


this limit, the owner may secure a- 


permit of permanent inaffectability 
which guarantees his property against 
seizure. This policy of limiting property 
area stems from the Government's 
desire to break up large landholdings 
and bring about a more equitable-dis- 
tribution of land among those capable 
of working it. 


While a foreigner’s legal status in 
Mexico, whether tourist, non-immigrant 
or permanent resident, does not it itself 
affect his purchase of private property, 
the Department of Foreign Relations 
will usually require him to have au- 
thorization from the Immigration De- 
partment to purchase land before 
giving him a permit to do so if he is a 
tourist or non-immigrant. However, if 
he intends to use the property for bus- 
iness purposes he must, of course, first 
secure the proper papers which will 
allow him to carry on the type of work 
he wants to do. 

So, in synthesis, that’s how it is. 
Sorry, you can’t buy that strip of beach 
unless you become a Mexican citizen, 
but you can own private property 
either rural or urban in inland areas, 
whatever your legal status in Mexico 
may be, and rest assured that Mexican 
law protects you as the legal owner. 


Ed note: There is a subdivision project, 
intended expressly for Americans wish- 
ing to retire in Mexico, now in the 
planning stage iw the State of Mexico. 
In @ beautiful green valley about 2-1/2 
hours drivé from Mexico City, the land 
is being parceled off in large lots and 
will have city services of electricity, 
water and sewage: Still not certain is 
whether the promoters will build the 
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chalma 


(Continued from page 20) 


guishing formation of the area — 
hence the caves. The region because 
of its terrain is and was easily defen- 
ded. And as farreaching as the Spanish 
conquerors and misionaries were in 
their initial activities after finally sub- 
duing Mexico in 1951, they did not 
penetrate into the Chalma region (less 
than a 100 miles from Mexico City as 
the crow flies) until 1537. 


In that year two dedicated Augus- 
tinian friars, Nicol4s de Perea and 
Sebastian de Tolentino, set out alone to 
Christianize the region. They went 
first to the town of Ocuilan where 
they learned to speak Ocuiltec and 
began to make some converts. After 
many months had passed some of the 
first converts informed the friars that 
idolatry was still being practised by 
their unconverted brethern in a cave 
located two leagues away in the rocky 
canyon of Ocuila. 

The friars visited the cave, described 
as being almost unbearable due to the 
signs and odor of blood which impreg- 
nated the walls_and floor from cen- 
turies of sacrifice. There they found 
the great stone idol. The friars called 
the Indians together and preached a 
fiery sermon demanding that the wor- 
ship of this idol cease. The Indian 
chieftains who were present were 
impressed by the eloquence of the 
missionaries, but not convinced, and 
asked for three days in which to 
consider the matter, explaining that 
the customs of their forefathers could 
not be abandoned so easily. The friars 
agreed and returned with their Indian 
converts to Ocuilan. 

However, no sooner back at Ocuilan 
the friar’s decided to return to Chalma 
with their band of Christianized In- 
dians and destroy the idol. On May 
8th, 1539 the Christians returned to 
the cave carrying a wooden cross 
which was to replace Oztoteotl. How- 
ever, upon arrival they found that 
there was no need — the idol lay in 
fragments at the foot of a large 
crucifix which now stood on the altar. 
Or so the legend goes. 

The victory over the Cave God made 
conversion of the natives easy. The 
news of this miracle also spread 
rapidly among the pilgrims who were 
accustomed to visiting Chalma to wor- 
ship Oztoteotl. Catholic rites were 
substituted but a great many survivals 


of pre-Hispanic customs crept through. 

For many years the image remained 
in the cave. But by 1683 the number of 
pilgrims had grown so large the Seftor 
de Chalma was carried down to a large 
church constructed at a more-accessible 
site on the floor of the canyon. An 
image of Saint Michael the Archangel, 
credited with destroying the idol, was 
left in the cave. 

Now the trip to Chalma can be made 
by bus, second class to be sure, over a 
rutty road from Tenancingo via Mali- 
malco that dips and climbs and swoops 
around curves like a black snake whip 
sent curving through the mountains. 
But until the last few years pilgrims 
had to make the trip by foot or on 
horseback from Tenango two or three 
days away. 

Robbers found the pilgrim trains 
easy, lucrative prey, and the mountains 
and caves made it impossible to elimi- 
nate or even control them. So in the 
most dangerous, part, through the 
valley of Malinalco, the pilgrims took 
to the mountains, too, and several 
hundred feet off the valley floor they 
carved out of the limestone a route 
barely wide enough for a burro and 
inched their way along until they 
reached the town of Ocuilan, then 
followed the course of the Chalma 
river. 


An important stop along the way is 
at the sacred Ahuehuete tree. Here 
pilgrims bathe in the cool water that 
bubbles out from among the roots of 
the giant tree. For some now lost 
reason they leave many things such as 
hats, shoes, handkerchiefs and silk 
stocking hanging from its trunk and 
branches. 

Those who are making the pilgrim- 
age for the first time are, by tradition, 
obliged to dance with someone of the 
opposite sex in a small open chapel 
next to the Ahuehuete tree. Before the 
dance each gives his partner a wreath 
of flowers as a headdress. Then they 
dance and continue together the rest 
of the way down the canyon to Chal- 
ma. 

Today, thousands of pilgrims visit 
Chalma throughout the year. At one 
time everyone made the pilgrimage on 
the same day in May and conditions 
became so unbearably crowded that 
the friars assigned attendance dates 
to various areas. January 6th was set 
aside for Aztec and Otomi villages and 
Pentecost in May for Mexico City 
worshippers. 
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in Sanborns" 


That's what most everyone says .. 
so movie makers, visiting firemen, 
tycoons and ordinary folks with 
extra good taste all seem to gather 
at sometime during the day in one 
of the famous Sanborns restavranis. 


The reason is, probably, that 
through the years we've made a 
fetish of really good food! The 
vegetables are cleaned a certain 
way, the beef hung properly, the 
cakes baked in our very pwn bakery. 
So travelers come back time after 
time--just like the local residents who 
have the Sanborns habit. 


We'll make shopping easier for you, 
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Muebles Toluca 
Hamburgo 108-2 
México, D. F. 


Aztecana Corp. Ltd. 
469 Manor Road East 
Toronto 7, Canada 


Distributors: 


Azteca Inc. 
533.So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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Hotel 
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Completely Air Conditioned 
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a style 


(Continued from page 18) 


and walls papered with lengths of aya- 
te used by the natives to carry bundles. 

Hard to find in the original, but ex- 
quisite in copy, are pieces of Indian 
Baroque, richly gilded with patinas of 
blues, greens and earth reds. Stone 
masonry and natural beams, a partially 
inlaid tile wall or plain stucco flanked 
by macetas, giant ceramic pots for 
house plants whose vivid greenery sup- 
ports the mood of indoor-outdoor living. 
A bursting Anthuria plant brushes over 
a rough-textured table by the side of 
a low chair of leather and wood. Carv- 
ed and plain wood chairs with leather, 
sometimes embossed, are scattered 
about. 


Glass bibelots filled with colored 
water or tall green vases set off a 
table and sparkle dappled color on 
walls and ceilings. Blown glass in de- 
licate pastels, rich ochre and viridian 
is used in profusion for complete table 
settings, beer mugs, quaint tequila 
glasses, after-dinner liqueurs, graceful 
toilet sets, or just a slim decanter top- 
ping a sideboard. Plain and frosted 
glass combined with tin, copper and 
brass make lamp and candle holders, 
chandeliers, ornament cases, wall scon- 
ces and frames. Some of these designs 
are especially made for tourists but 
many are daily utensils of the country. 

Sarapes in traditional patterns or 
woven to your own design fall elegant- 
ly over a couch — the floor, or hang 
as abstract tapestry on the wall. The 
rebozo, traditional wrap of the Mex- 
ican woman, elevated to a smart stole 
or beaded evening cape can also be 
used for wall decoration or cut to 
cover casual shaped pillows. Older re- 
bozos in intricate raised designs are 
framed. Chasubles in velvet with sil- 
ver and gold threads enrich more for- 
mal settings. Heavy hand-woven run- 
ners and mats, plain and striped, en- 
liven the handrubbed furniture. 
Drapes of similar texture, falling stark 
and vivid in pure color, (now shown 
Slashed with metallic threads) create 
an exciting background. 

In this melange, there are titillating 
treasures for all] tastes and a breath- 
taking range of possible home decors 
— so, cada quien a su gusto. each to 
his own choice. 


(For where to buy, see page 25) 
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SPOTS 


Jacaranda, Génova 44. Modernistic nightclub 
famous for its fountains, the ‘Dancing 
Waters." Continuous music by two or- 
chestras, one Mexican and one French. 
No minimum. 


Afro, Hotel Plaza Vista Hermosa. Tropical 
atmosphere with lavish decoration. Floor- 
show. No minimum. 


La Fuente, Insurgentes 890. Restaurant-bar 
with continuous music and floor shows. 
No minimum. 


La Terraza, Insurgentes and Ave. Col. del 
Valle. Music begins at 6 pm. Nightly floor 
shows. Minimum. 


BRincén de Goya, Toledo 4. Excellent Spanish 
food and floor show. No dancing. 


Turcos, Diagonal San Antonio 1107. Straight 
out of the Arabian Nights with low stools 
behind curtained booths and waiters serv- 
ing by the light of flickering candles. Ro- 
tating orchestras for dancing. 


Club Riguz, Hotel Insurgentes, Insurgentes 
Sur 1168. The brilliant and versatile Con- 
tinental Trio specializes in rhythm music, 
but you may catch anything from jazz to 
classical. 


Las Gitanerias Av. Oaxaca 47. For the real 
Spanish ambiente. Show includes everthing 
from dancers and vocalists to a Spanish 
poet. No dancing. 


Jand restaurants 


Fonda El Refugio, Liverpool 166. For really 
excellent Mexican food. Next time round, 
if you're getting homesick, try El Otro 
Refugio next door for American-style ham- 
burgers, charcoal-broiled steaks and what 
have you. 


Perigords, Av. Yucatan. Just about the best 
French food in town. 


Angelo’s, Florencia 39. Delicious Italian food: 


Chalet Suizo, Niza 37. French-Swiss cuisine. 
Excellent food at extremely reasonable 
prices. 


La Gran Tasca, Av. Morelos 77. Spanish food. 
Try the paella or fabada. Song fests with 
the more vocal waiters participating. 


Focolare, Hamburgo 87. Luxurious food to 
the tune of romantic violins. 


La Ronda, Génova 39. Good food of all types. 


Villa Fontana, Paseo de la Reforma 240. More 
violins. 


Fl Taquite, Carmen 69. A bullfighter’s hang- 
out. Good Mexican food — if you've ad- 
justed to the bite of chile. 





INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy, Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 46-94-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 
46-46-20. 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Auto- 
movilistica), Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer 
gency phone number: . 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53 


Central Balneolégica. San Juan de Le 
tran 24 Free information on Mex 
ican spas and health resorts. 


— or Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa 


Tel. 16-69-60. General tour 
ist X BWR 


Mexican-North American Cultural In 
stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54. 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


National Tourist Department. Judrez 
89. General travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Judrez 89. High- 
way information. Publishes an ex- 
= auto travel bulletin in Eng- 


The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04. 46-68-40. Worldwide and 
Mexican news, with UP. AP. INS 


coverage, US columnists and comics. 











IN THE SHOPS 


happy hunting 


Furnishing a home in Mexico isn’t 
just a matter of running downtown to 
the department stores. It’s a piece by 
piece process that can go on for years 
— even a lifetime. A beautiful urn 
turns up in the colorful market of one 
small village, just the right table for 
the dining room in still another state, 
an exquisitely carved colonial chest is 
hidden away in a small musty shop. 
And when you see it, grab it. This is 
not a mass-production nation and you 
may never find its like again. 

There are the rich woods in Iguala 
(about a half hour from Taxco), not- 
ably the granadilla, which their skill- 
ful carpenters can make into any- 
thing you want. Guadalajara is a fine 
hunting ground for colonial pieces and 
has two excellent glass factories. And 
don’t miss Tlaquepaque, a small town 
outside of Guadalajara, for beautiful 
ceramics and tiles. The colorful oven- 
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ware is unbreakable. Then there is 
the well-known straw furniture of To- 
luca and Patzcuaro and the exotic 
leather chairs from the North. Oaxa- 
ca is the center for beautiful objects 
still following in detail the ancient In- 
dian designs. Its famous black pottery 
can be found only in that area. 

In Taxco, drop into Bill Spratling’s 
taller for rough-hewn wooden benches. 
Spratling’s silver services, of crisp, 
almost severe design with rosewood 
handles are so exquisite they dominate 
a room. 

México City, itself, offers a lifetime 
of browsing. And a shop may never 
have the same thing twice! To get a 
good idea of the unusual range of 
lovely things made all over Mexico, 
wander through the Museum of Popu- 
lar Arts, Juarez 44. They specialize in 
gathering regional products and their 
display is everchanging and wonder- 
ful. 

El Volador, Liverpool 164, also spe- 
cializes in popular arts with a rare an- 
tique or so thrown in. 

The famous Toluca woven-straw fur- 
niture, getting harder and harder to 
find these days, is now being turned 
out at Muebles Toluca, Hamburgo 108- 
2. The shop is also featuring a new 
line of modern Mexican design utilizing 
the beautiful woods of the country and 
incorporating the handicraft tradition. 


The whole area around calle Niza 
is an antique collector’s paradise. Gale- 
rias Chippendale, Niza 48, specializes 
in interesting and authentic colonial 
pieces and other antiques. 

Real finds can frequently be picked 
up in second-hand stores like Monte 
de Piedad, Calle Monte de Piedad 2 
(the government pawn shop) and Co- 
sas, Hamburgo 241. 

Carretones’ glass factory, Carreto- 
nes 5, is the place for glassware of all 
types and colors to go with any decor. 

You will go wild with indecision in 
Telas Robles, Puebla 182, when you 
try to choose among the fantastic ar- 
ray of brilliant colors and designs and 
fabrics for drapes or covers. 

The skillful Mexican carpenter still 
follows the tradition of fine handi- 
craft. He can duplicate antiques down 
to the hand-rubbed finish, or copy any 
design you want. But... be prepared 
to hang around awhile. And do not be 
overly credulous about time estimates, 
If you are smilingly assured that your 
order will be ready in 10 days, smile 
back and ensconce yourself somewhere 
comfortably for at least three weeks. 






Gentle prodding, imploring and even 


imprecations will not hurry the pro- 
cess aS much as One day, but may pre- 
vent the wait from stretching out to 
six weeks or so. This magazine offers 
no guarantees!—P.L. 





beachcomber’s kitchen 


Beachcombers are not so popular as 
they were in the golden days of the 


great depression when many young | 


men ventured forth “in the bum”, much 
as did young Galahad in search of the 
Holy Grail. While some of these ad- 
venturers confined themselves to rid- 
ing freights and making cooperative 
stews in old lard cans, others found 


easy living in places like Puerto Va- © 


llarta— stretches of white sandy 
beaches where the weather obviated 
clothing and the task of survival was 
limited to a struggle for food and 
drink. The survivors soon found that 


in the tropics the coconut is the real © 
staff of life and took care to set up — 


their permanent temporary living 
quarters near a clump of the utility 
coconut palm. 

There are many ways to use coco- 
nuts, Everyone is familiar with ripe 
coconut meat. Not everyone knows 
that if you take this succulent white 
meat, cut it in small chunks, wrap it 


inside a stout cloth and twist each © 


end until the meat is compressed, a 
heavy liquid, much like cream, will run 
out. It has a heavy sweet flavor re- 


miniscent of vanilla. You can make — 
fine puddings with this as a base or | 
you can pour it into a twisted sea | 
shell and drink it as you would any | 
after-dinner liqueur. After a diet of | 
fish any sweet tastes like a chocolate [| 


eclair. 


When coconuts are left sitting on | 
the ground for long periods of time | 


they begin to sprout. If they are open- 


‘ed at this time the inside looks like | 


the cotton candy that is sold at fairs 


and carnivals although it retains the R 


nutty flavor of the coconut. Warning: 
Unless you need a laxative never eat 


the meat or drink the liquid of a green | 


coconut. 
The coconut when being used for 
drinks is best picked just before dawn. 
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Its milk will be cold and will stay cool 
if kept in a shady place. 

Opening coconuts is a simple pro- 
cedure when you know how and al- 
most impossible when the beginning 
beachcomber has no advice. The best 
way is to sharpen a hardwood stick 
about three feet long and jam it down 
into the sand so that only a foot or so 
of the pointed end angles out of the 
sand like a tank barricade. Then take 
the coconut and slam it down against 
the point, twirling it a bit every time 
contact is made. This will husk the 
coconut clean in about half the time 
your hachet or machete will do the 
trick and will not slice off fingers. 
Once the coconut is husked the back 
of the machete blade will crack it open 
for eating. If it is for drinking, poke 
one of the eyes out and use it as if it 
were a canteen, If you want a mixed 
drink, pour a triple shot of gin through 
the eye hole, squeeze a drop or two of 
lime juice and drink. If you want a 
real kick bury the coconut under the 
hot sand and let it ferment a few 
days. During World War II as many 
man hours were used in preparing sim- 
ilar mixtures based on bay rum or 
an outlawed raisin mash as was used 
by the full time crews of the big U.S. 
distilleries. Actually, for the beach- 
comber with a buck to spare, the best 
base for this crazy coconut is cognac 
or rum. The Filipinos taught the 
Americans how to distill a potent 
liquor from the fronds of the coconuts. 
The G.L.s. called it tuba juice. 

A delicious nutty salad can be made 
from the heart of the coconut palm. 
Unfortunately this Aztec amputation 
kills the tree, and in any part of the 
world today the palm has a consider- 
able value. Maybe that is why they call 
this dish Millionaire’s Salad. 

There is game aplenty in the Puer- 
to Vallarta region and some of it, like 
jabali, makes real fine eating. The 
little wild beast looks and tastes like 
pork and a slow grilling over a bed of 
coals turns out a succulent dish. The 
native style of cooking is tasty too 
and leaves you free for a siesta while 
the cooking is going on. Dig a large 
pit — about four feet deep. Fill it 
with crossed fire logs. Lay several 
large stones on top of the piled logs 
which should extend several feet out 
of the hole. Light and wait. When 
the stones have dropped to the bottom 
of the pit, drop the cuts of meat (and 
a spare fish or lobster) wrapped in ba- 
nana leaves or the like onto the red 
hot rocks. Cover them up with sand, 
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find your coconut and gin and watch 
the surf roll in for a couple of hours. 
If you are an enterprising fellow 
someone else will be on hand to dig 
up the roasted meat, and dinner will 
be served — in its individual wrap- 
pings, of course, 

There you have it. How to live and 
prosper on coconuts with assists from 
land and sea. 

Note: A thirsty reader wants to 
know how to make Sangre, that de- 


lightful concoction that tapatios like to 
drink with their tequila. Mix orange 


and tomato juice in equal quantities. § 


You can add a dash of shrimp juice 
(from can) if you feel daring. Add 
lemon and chile piquin, the hottest, of 
the hot chile peppers, to taste. Use 
the powdered chile found in the small 
spice cans in the States if you cannot 


manage to get chile piquin. The quan- f 


tity of tequila depends on the indivi- 
dual. Happy testing.—T.O. 
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death and diego rivera 


(Continued from, page 11) 


social range from peasants to cabinet} 
ministers — queued up in long, slowl 
moving lines to take a last look at th 
man who, despite wild zigzags in his 
artistic life too, had held steadfast to 
one love — his land, his people, express: 
ing and portraying this in the sharp 
beauty of live and tranquil color tha 
characterizes his greatest work. 

His face, his life, many of his atti 
tudes and moods, escapades and actions 
are strangely like Goya, the turbulent 
Spaniard who was very much a thorn 
in the side of the good society of his 
time. If one compares the two lives it 
is almost as if Goya (with a graft of 
Machiavelli) had come back to earth 
via Diego Rivera. It might be said, 
perhaps, that Diego, with his Machia. 
vellian streak, tongue in cheek pat: 
terned his life on Goya’s, but that would 
be very far from the truth. The one 
privilege both men seized and exercis- 

d to the hilt, was to do always exactly 
as they pleased. 


This behavior, not uncommon in the 
great, the creative, and the merely 
troublesome, coincided also with 
another basic characteristic in both 
Goya and Rivera; identifying with the 
underdog, the humble people, and rev: 
olutionaries; they both were lifelong 
rebels against authority and all its at- 
tributes and representatives. 

It is indeed ironical that Diego’s re 
bellion (he used to say it began at 
age 4, and won him honorary appoint- 
ment as a Master Mason before he 
was 10) should have taken the form 
of belligerent support for the most au 
thoritarian regime functioning in the 
world today. 

“If you were living in the Soviet 
Union,” this writer once remarked to 
him, “you would long since have been 
either in jail or dead. Or in Siberia.” 

“If I were living in the Soviet Union,” 
Diego retorted, “I would be in agree 
ment with the authorities. Because 
they do things for the good of the 
people and in a rational way”, 

“But you’ve been there,” we insisted, 
“and you always.come back here. You 
could be living there if you wanted to. 
Just the same you are living here.” 

“Yes,” said Rivera in gale upon gale 
of huge uproarious laughter. “I’m 
living here.” 








